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THE WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A SKETCH. 


[From Mifs Edgeworth’s Belinda. } 


F all lives, mine has been the leaft romantic. No love in 

it, but a great deal of hate. I was a rich heirefs.—I had, 
I believe, a hundred thoufand pounds, or more; and twice .af 
many caprices.—I was handfome and witty—or, to {peak with 
that kind of circumlocution which is called humility, the world, 
the partial world, thought me a beauty, and a bel.e/prit. Having 
told you my fortune, need I add, that I, or it, had lovers in abun- 
dance—of ai] forts and degrees—not to reckon thofe, it may be 
prefumed, who died of concealed paffions for me. I had fixe 
teen declarations and propofals in form—then what in the name 
of wonder, or of common fenfe, which-by the bye is the greatef 
of wonders—what in the name of common. fenfe made me 
marry Lord Delacour ?—Why, my dear, you-—no, not you, but 
any girl who is not ufed to have a parcel of admirers, would 
think it the eafieft thing in the world to make her choice; but 
Jet her judge by what the feels, when a dextrous mercer or linen 
draper produces pretty thing after pretty thing—and this is fo 
becoming, and this will wear for ever—as he fwears; but thea 
that’s fo fathionable—the novice ftands in a charming perplexity, 
and after examining, and doubting, and tofling half the goods in 
the fhop, its ten to one, when it begins to get late, the young 
lady, ina hurry, pitches upon the very uglieft and worft thing 
that the.has feen. Juft fo it was with me and my lovers, and 
jut fo 

“ Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day.” 

I pitched upon Vifcount Delacour, for my lord and judge. 
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He had juft at that time loft at Newmarket more than he was 
worth, in every fenfe of the word; and my fortune was the mof 
convenient thing in the world to a man in his condition. Lo. 
zenges are of fovereign ufe in fome complaints. The heirefs 
lozenge is a {pecific in fome-confumptions. You are furprifed 
that I can laugh and jeft about fuch a melancholy thing as my 
marriage with Lord Delacour; and fo am I, efpecially when I 
recolle& all the circumftances—for though I bragged of there 
being no love in my hiftory, there was when I was a goofe ora 
gofling of about eighteen—juft your age, Belinda, I think fome. 
thing very like love playing about my head, or my heart.—There 
was a certain Henry Percival, a Clarence Hervey of a man—no, 
he had ten-times the fenfe, begging your pardon, of Clarence 
Hervey—his misfortune, or mine, was that he had too much 
fenfe—he was in love with me, but not with my faults; nowI 
wifely confidering, that my faults werethe greateft part of me, 
infifted upon his being in love with my faults.—He wouldn't or 
couldn’t—I faid wouldn’t—he faid couldn’t.. I-had been ufed 
to fee the men about me, lick the dufi—for it was gold dufi— 
Percival made wry faces—Lord Delacour made none,—I 
pointed him out to Percival as an example-—it ‘was an example 
he would not follow—lI was provoked, and I married, in ‘hopes 
of provoking the man I loved.—The worift of it was I did not 
provoke him as much as 1 expe&ed. Six months afterward I 
heard of his marriage with avery amiable woman. I hate thofe 
very amiable women—Poor Percival !—I fhould have been a 
very happy woman, I fancy, if I had married you=for I believe 
you were the only man who ever really loved me—but all that 
is now over! 

Where were we ?—O, I married my Lord Delacour, know- 
ing him to be a fool, and believing that, for this reafon, I fhould 
find no trouble in governing him. But whata fatal miftake!— 
a fool, of all animals in the creation, is the moft difficult to go- 
vern. We fet owt in the fashionable world, with a mutual de- 
fire to be as extravagant as poflible—Strange, that with this fimi- 
larity of tafe, we could never agree! Strange,that this fimilanty 
of taile, was the courfe of our perpetual quarrels ;—~During the 
firft year of our marriage, I had always the upper hand in thefe 
difputes, and the la word; and I was content.—Stubborn as 
the brute. was, 1 thought I fhould in time break him in—From 
the fpecimens you have feen, you may guefs that I was eventhen 
a tolerable proficient in the dear art of /e//-juflification. 

i had aimoft gained my -poim, jult broken my lord’s heart, 
when one fair morning, Ef unluckily told his man Champfort, that 
heknewno nore how to cut. hair thana fheep-{hearer, Champfort, 
who is concei€ pei fonified, took mortal offence at this; and the 
Devil, who is always at hand toturn anger imto malice, put it 
into Champfort’s head, to put at into my lord’s head, — 
wor 
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world thought—"* My lady governed him.”—My ‘lord took 
fre. They fay the torpedo, the cotdeft of all creatures, fome- 
times gives out a fpark—I {uppofe when eleétrified with anger 
—The next time that innocent I, infifted upon my Lord Dela. 
cour’s doing, or not doing—I forget which—the moft reafonabile 
thing in the world, my Jord turns fhort. round, and anfwers— 
“My Lady Delacour, lam not a man to be governed by a 
wife.’—And from that time to this, the words “ I am nota 
man to be governed by a wife,”’ have been written in his obfti- 
nate face,.as all the world who can read the human countenance 
may fee—My dear, I laugh, but even in the midi of laughter, 
there is {adnefs—But you don't know what it is--I hope you 
never may—to have an obftinate fool for your hufband. 

I at firft flattered myfelf, that my lord’s was not an inveterate 
incurable malady, but from his obvious weaknefs, I might have 
feen that there was no hape; for cafes of obftinacy are always 
dangerous in proportion to the weaknefs-of the patient—My 
lord's cafe was defperate. Kull or cure, was my humane or 
prudent maxim—I determined to try the poifon of jealouly, by 
way of .an altermative—I had long kept it in petto as my ulti- 
mate remedy. I fixed upana proper fubje&t—a man with whom 
I thought that I could coquette to all eternity, without any dai. 
gerto myfelf—a certain Colonel Lawlefs—~as empty a coxcomb 
as you would with to fee.—-The world, faid hto myfelf,.cam 
never be fo abfurd as to fufpe& Lady Delacour, with fuch aman 
asithis, though her lord may, and will, for nothing»is too abfurd 
for him to believe.» Half my theory proved juft—that is faying 
a great deal for any theory.—My lord fwallowed the remedy 
that I prepared for him, with an avidity, and a bonhommie, which 
itdid me‘good to behold—my remedy operated beyond my mof 
fanguine expe@ations. The poor man was cured of his obftinacy,, 
and became ftark mad with jealoufy. Then indeed I had fome 
hopes of him; for a madman can be managed, a foal cannot. 
In amonth’s time, I made him quitedocile. With a face longer 
thanthe weeping philofopher’s, he came to me one morning, 
and affured me, “* he would do every thing that-I -pleafed,. pro- 
vided I would confult my own honour and his, and give up Cos 
lonel Lawlefs.” 

Give up!’-—I could hardly forbear laughing at the ex. 
prefion—A4 replied, that as long as my lord treated me with be- 
coming refpeét, I had never, in thought or deed, given him jut 
caufe of complaint ; but that I was not a woman to be infulted, 
orto be kept, as I had hitherto been, in leading-ftrings, by a huf- 
band.—My lord, flattered, as I meant he fhould be, with the idea, 
that it was poffible he fhould be fufpe&ed of keeping a wife in 
leading-ftrings, fell to making proteftations, ‘' he hoped his fu- 
ture condu&t wauld prove, &c.’—-Upan this hint, I gave the 
Feums to my amagination, and full drive I went into a freth career 
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of extravagance; if I was checked, it was an tufult, and I be. 
gan direétly to talk of /eading./irings, This.ridiculous game L 
played, fuccefstully enough, for fome time, till at length, though 
naturally flow at calculation, he aétually difcovered, that if we 
lived at the rate of twenty thoufanad-a year, and had only ten 
thouland a yéar to {pend, wefhould im dug time have nothing left, 
This notable difcovery he, communicated to me one morning, 
after a long preamble. ei Satna 
(To be continued.) 
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Some Account of. she celebrated Cardinal Maury. 


EAN SIFFREIN MAURY, a’ celebrated French ‘ecclefiaf. 

J tic, and cardinal of the- Roman church, was torn-at Valeras, 
June 26, 1746,.0f a family) which acquired:confiderable wealth 
by trade. Difcovering’s {trong tafte: for the churchy he received 
an education according} y, and {oon became diftinguithed as an ex- 
ceHent preacher. His. talents were fo generally admired, efpecially 
by. perfons o€ the firftdif{m@t jon, that:pdeterments flowed in upon 
him in abundance ;-and, at the commencentent.of the sevolution, 
he: was prior.of: Ly.ons and preacher to ‘the king. ' The clergy of 
Peronne appointed himtheir ddputy to the affembiy of the edtates 
go: 9786, ‘and in that-ficuation be greatly: diftinguifhed Jnmfelf as 
atorator. In the-chamberof che clergy: he oppofed vigoroufly: 
the.te-unton af the orders; and whenthat: meafure was carried 
into effet, he-quitted Verfailles,: and went to Peronne, :where 
hed was’ arrefted, but was releaféd by: order of the: legiflative 
body. The s3 ot eos i i wd 
:\Hfe afterwards returned to the ‘National. Afflemhly, where he 
difplayed great. powers. of eloquence in defence of royalty, the 
privileges of the nobility, the rights of the clergy, and the 
whole ancient regimen: ot ‘France. Asmidft al] the wild uproar 
of »political confufion,-amithe violence.of the populace, agitated 
by the revolutionary fpicity and having the moft alarming and 
fhocking feenésednftantty exhibited before his eyes, the Abbe 
Maary prefered bis courage, and afferted. his principtes, without 
the leaft referve, till the fury of the florm could mo! longer be 
fiemmed:; and, therefore, he prudently withdféw: into: Italy, 
where the Pope gave him a bifhupric, and, in 1792; fent hiariq 
quality of his nuncio to Frankfort, to affift at the cqtonation of 
the emperor.—Some time afterwards: he was wtade archbilhop 
ef Nice; and, in February, £794, he received & cardinal’s' hat.’ 
The hverary talents of the cardinal are equal to his powers a8 
gn orator, andhe polleffes a penetrating judgement, witha vivid 
imagination. His mind is firm and undaunted; and: while he 
was a member of the National Allembly, the thunder of: his 
i cloquense | 
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uence.ofientimes ftruck thole-wnh confafion whe hated bor 
om and his order, 

He is author of a treatile. on. the. alas ence of the pulpit, a 
fubjeft which he has treated, with che hand of a mot fkalfut 
malter,.and,.as one; who excels himf2|f in che art which he 
teaches.. .But, though his book cannot be read without material 
advantage by-every theoretical ftudeat, it. muft be admitted thay 
the, ingenious author has evinced too greata partiality ta the ora, 
tory and pulpit compofitions of his own countrymen, >To the 
Englifh th, particular he will fcarcely allow.any merit, and nu will 
be feen that. divines of the Proteflant, cominwanion are abl jilean 
the eflimation of his eminency. He appreeiaics tlic merits of 
our own molt diftinguifhed writers with a critical fevery that 
fhews either a mind warped by extreme prejudice, or one *hatas 
‘but flightly acqpainied with the produétions, he condemn )y, . 


* 





ITALIAN METHOD of RECKONING ¢ke HOURS, 


[Extracted from aTraveller’s Journal.] 


Praftice generally beheld by foreigners in a falfe point of 

view, is the methad obferved by the. Italians in counting 
the hours. It pe*plexes every new-comer} “and, as. the gredtei 
part of travelfers every wheré chufe to follow their own way, 
and'to adhere to their own rules and cuftoms; fo it is ‘natur af 
for them to find it a hardfhip, if “all at once a canfiderable por- 
tion of the?r afions are ‘entirély diffocated, : 

‘The German’ princés* have. atready introduced into their Tra. 
Kan territories the method of counting the ‘hours that prevails 
with os.‘ ° “Phe French dial, as it is called, Which, to the comfort 
of foreigners, has long been placed on "he Frinita di Monte, 
will foon point out to travellers, both within add without fide 
St. Peter’s, their cuftomary hours. Out’ way of teckoning 
Will therefore gradually become mare ’¢bmion; though it will 
comtmue td tHcet with great ‘oppofition ‘dr che ‘part of the popu. 
lace; and certainly they lofe by ita proper national cullom, ag 
heredita ary mode of reprefentation, ahd an’ extrémely fuitable 
habit. 

How often’ do we hear travellers praifing. the beautiful 
tountry, the happy climate, the clear blue fky, the breathing 
Bales, and the balmy air of Italy ; and all this is for the moft part 
trae, and not‘exaggerated. But thence it follows, that all who 
can pafs their time in the open air, chufe to do fo, ‘and enjoy 1a 
pleafure or in bufinefs the genial breath af heaven. How many 
workmen of various kinds are employed in the ftreets and high 
Ways? how many have fhops quite open on all fides ? how 
Yaany NYnd ont with articles of trade in the markets, the {quares, 
and 
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and in the courts? That with fach a way: of life, the moment 
“when the fun fets and the night comes on, fhould be more dif. 
¢riminate than with ‘us, where it often happens that there is‘but 
little day-light the whole day long, is eafily feen. ‘The day’ is 
aétually at an end; ‘all bufinefs of a certain kind fhould likewife 
be ended, and this point of time, asis fitting it fhould with a fen. 
fible people, has the fame mark from one end of the-year to the 
other. It is now night [notte], for the twenty-fourth hour is 
never ufed in fpeech, as in France they fay noon [midi], and not 
twelveo’clock. The bells ring, every one fays a fhort prayer; 
the fervants light up the lamps, bring them into the room, and 
with felicifima notte, 

From this epocha, which always returns at fun-fettitig, till the 
next fun-fetting, the time is divided into twenty-four hours; and 
as every one now by long habit, knows as'well when it is’ day, 
as in what hour noon and midnight fall ; fo-all kinds of reckon- 
ings are prefently made, in which the Italians feem to find a 
pleafure and a fort of amufement. There is a natural conveni- 
ency in this way of counting the hours, in all affairs that have 
the {malleft reference to day and night ; and one eafily perceives 
how time came to be thus divided by a large and fenfible body 
of people, oF ay 

Thus, we find all workfhops, {chools, public offices, banks, 
open at all feafons of the year, till night; and every perfon may 
tranfaét his affairs till then. Has he letfure time upon his hands, 
he may continue his promenades till fun-fet, then repair to cer- 
tain circles, and concert with them the amufements of the fuc. 
ceeding day. From haif palt one till two in the night, all flock 
to the theatres. And thus aman feems to live, from the firft day 
of the year to the Jaft, in the fametime, becaufe he performs all 
that relates to day and night in the [ame fucceffion; without 
giving himfelf the {malleft concern, whether, according to our 
mode of computatiog, it be early or late. 

By this means, the great concourfe of paffengers, both on foot 
and in carriages, which are feen in all the great towns in ltaly, 
efpecially on Sundays and holidays, in the principal ftreets and 
fquares ; and thus at the Corfo of Rome, and at the Carnival, 
an enormous multitude of intraftable people, by this mode of 
reckonipg the hours, are guided and managed, as it were by a 
firing. Nay, by dividing day and night fo difiinly from each 
other, certain bounds are fet to luxury, which fo readily cone 
founds day and night together, and ufes the one forthe purpoles 
of the other. 

I grant that the Italian might lead the fame courfe of life, and 
yet compute the hours after our method; but the inftance that 
feparates day and night, is to him, under his propitious fky, the 
moft important epoch of the day. It is even facred to him, as 

the'church always enjoins the vefpers according to this point of 
time. 
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time. I took notice, both at Florence and Milan, that feveral 
perfons, though the public clocks are all marked with figures in 
the manner of our’s, yet continued their watches and regulated 
their domeftic ceconomy in the old mode of computation. 
From all this, to which I might add a great deal more, it will be 
readily acknowledged, that this method .of computing time, 
which, to aftronomers, with whom noon is the moft important 
point of the day, may appear contemptible, and to the northern 
ftranger convenient, is yet very well calculated for a nation who 
live conformably to nature, under a happy temperature of cli- 
mate, and would fix the main epochs of its time in the moft de- 
terminate and ftriking manner. 





CHARACTER of LEONTIA PILATE. 


UROPE is indebted to Leontia Pilate, a learned man of the 
fourteenth century, for the firft tranflation of the works of 
Homer: This was only known to the cejebrated Boccace, who 
afiited him in the tranflation. There f{carce remains a trace of 
the name. of the man, to whom the literary world is undoubtedly 
under fome obligations. He was a Greek of Theffalonica, and 
taught his native language at Florence. 

The author of Decameron has drawn the following portrait 
of him—"* His afpe&t was hideous, his countenance was fright- 
ful, with along beard, and black hair; feldom combed, always 
abforbed in meditation, he negleéted all thofe little courtefies and 

. attentions that render fociety pleafing. His perfon was of the 
rongheft calt, his manners ruftic, and difgufling; but to balance 
thefe defe&ts, he was profoundly fkilled in the language and 
literature of Greece; his head was ftuffed with fables and Greek 
hifory: his knowledge of the Latin was very fuperficial; he 
thought the knowledge of an original language did him more 
honour in a foreign foil: he {poke Greek in Italy, and Italian in 
Greece. He had paffed many years in the ruins of the labyrinth 
of Crete. Notwithftanding all the efforts of Buccace and Pe- 
trarch, to render Italy a3 agreeable as poffible to a man of his 
wavering difpofition, he was obflinately bent on returning to 
Greece; but he had fearce fet his foot in it, when he wrote a 
letter, as long and as dirty as his beard, to Petrarch, in which 
having praifed Italy to the fkies, he ran out into a bitter inveftive 
again{t Conftantinople : this letter was never anfwered. Having 
experienced many difappointments in his native country, he em- 
barked on board a veffel bound for Venice; the fhip had entered 
the Adriaic under a favourable breeze, when atremendous form 
arofe. Every perfon flew to the aid of the mariners. Our 
Greek, quite alarmed, tied himfelf to the maft, which attrafted 
the lightning; he expired inan inftant. The figh: was awful; 
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he was the only pérfon on board that fufféred. |The half-burnea 


trunk was thrown into the fe@; and Petrarch, m giving an ac 
count of this melancholy cataffrophe'to Boccace, among other 
things, fays, ‘* This unhappy man went out of the world, eveh 
more fadly than heenteredit. I d6 not ‘believe that he enjoyed 
one day of menta! ferenity from his birth to his death: his very 
phyfiognomy feemed to announce his fate. I know not how it 
was that any poetical fparks were ableto penetrate into fo gloomy 
a mind.” 





On the ORIGIN of DANCING. 


HERE is no account of the origin of the praftice of dant. 
ing among mankind. It is found to exit among all na. 
tions whatever, even the moft rude and barbarous, and however 
much the affiftance of art may be neceflary to make any one 
perfe& in the praétice, the foundation muft certainly lie in the 
mechanif{m of the human body itfelf. The conne€&tion that there 
is between certain founds, and thofe motions of the human body, 
called dancing, hath feldom or ever been enquired into by phi- 
Jofophers, though it is certainly a very curious fpeculation. 
The power of certain founds, not only over the human f{pecies, 
but even over the imanimate creation, is indeed very furprifing. 
It is well known, that the moft fol:id walls, nay the very ground 
itfelf, will be found to fhake at fome particular notes in mufic. 
his flrongly indicates the prefence of fome univerfally diffufed 
and exceedingly elaftic fluid, which is thrown into vibrations 
by the concuflions of the atmofphere upon it, produced by the 
motion of the founding body. If thefe concuffions are fo ftrong 
as to make the large quantity of elaftic fluid vibrate, that is‘dif- 
perfed through a ftone wall or a confiderable portion of earth, 
it is no wonder they fhould have the fame effe& upon that invifi- 
ble and exceedingly fubtle matter that pervades, and feems tore. 
fide in our nerves. 

Some there are that have their nerves conftru&ed in fucha 
manner, that they cannot be affetted by the founds which affe& 
others, and fome fearce with any : while others have fuch an ir. 
ritabil:ty of the nerves in this cafe, that they cannot, without 
the greateft difficulty, fit or ftand {till when they hear a favourite 
piece of mufic played. 

Ik is conjectured by very eminent philofophers, that all the 
fenfations and paffions to which we are fubjeét, do immediately 
depend upon the vibiations excited in the nervous fluid above 
mennoned. Hence mufical founds have the greateft power over 
thole people who are of a delicate fenfible frame, and who have 
flrong paffions. If it be true, therefore, that every paffion m 
the human nature it@mediately depends upon a certain affection 
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of the nervous fyftem, or a certain motion or vibration in thé 
nervous fluid, we fhall immediately fee the origin of the diffe. 
rent dances among different nations. One kind of vibration, 
for inftance, raifes the paflions of anger, pride, &c. which are 
indifpenfibly neceffary in warlike nations. The founds, for 
fuch there are, capable of exciting a fimilar vibration, would na- 
turally conftitute the martial mufic among fuch nations, and 
dances conformable to it would be inftituted. This appears to 
be the cafe, particularly among barbarous nations. Other vi- 
brations of the nervous fluid produce the paffions of love, joy, 
&c, and founds capable of exciting thefe particular vibrations 
will immediately be formed into mufic for dances of another 
kind. 

As barbarous people are obferved to have the flrongeft paf- 
fons, fo they are obferved to be the moft eafily affeéted by 
founds, and the moft additted to dancing. Sounds to us the 
molt difagreeable, the drumming with flicks upon an empty 
cak, or the noife made by blowing into reeds incapable of 
yielding one mufical note tolerable to us, is agreeable mufic to 
them. Mr. Gallini fays, “* The fpirit of dancing prevails 
almoft beyond imagination among both men and women in moft 
parts of Africa. It is even more than inftiné, it is a rage in 
fome countries in that part of the globe.—Upon the Gold Coaft 
efpecially, the inhabitants of it are fo paflionately ford of it, 
that in the midft of their hardeft labour, if they hear a perfor 
fing, or any mufical inftrument played, they cannot reftrain from 
dancing. There are well attefled flories of fome negroes 
flinging themfelves at the feet of an European, playing on a 
fiddle, intreating him to defift, unlefs he had a mind to tire him 
todeath: it being impoflible for them to ceafe dancing while he 
continued playing. The fame thing is found tg take place in 
America, though, as the inhabitants of that continent are found 
tobe of a more fierce and barbarous nature than the African 
nations, their dances are ftill more uncouth and barbarous than 
thofe of the negroes.” “* In Mexico,” fays Gallini, “* they have 
alfo their dances and mufic, but in the moft uncouth and barba- 
tous flyle. For their fymphony, they have wooden drums, fome« 
thing in the form of a kettle-drum, witha kind of pipe or flages 
let, made of a hollow cane or reed, but vety grating to an Euro- 
pean ear. It is obferved, they love every thing that makes a noife; 
how difagreeable foever the found is. They will alfo hum over 
fomething like a tune when they dance thirty or forty in acircle, 
dretching out their hands, and laying them on each others fhoul- 
ders. They ftamp and jump, and ufe the moft antic geftures for 
feveral hours, till they are heartily weary. And one or two of 
the company fometimes ftcp out of the rings to make {port for 
the reft; by thewing feets of a@tivity, throwing their lances up 
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into the air, catching them again, bending backward, and {pring 
ing forward with great agility. 

The origin of dancing among the Greeks was moft certainly 
the fame as among all other nations. They reduced dancing 
into a kind of regular fyflem: and had dances proper for exci- 
ting, by means of the [ympathy above mentioned, any paffions 
whatever in the minds of the beholders. In this way they are 
faid to have proceeded very great lengths, to us abfolutely incre. 
dible. At Athens, it is faid, that the dance of the euminides 
or furies onthe theatre had fo expreffive a charaéter as to ftrike 
the {peftators with irrefiftible terror: men grown old in the pro. 
fefion of arms trembled; the multitude ran out; women with 
child mifcarried; people imagined they faw in earneft thefe ters 
rible deities commiflioned with the vengeance of heaven to pur- 
fue and punth crimes upon earth. ' 

The Greeks had martial dances, which they reckoned to be 

very ufeful for keeping up the warlike fpirit of their youth: 
but the Romans, though equally warlike with the Greeks, never 
had any thing of the kind. This probably may be owing to the 
want of that romantic turn for which the Greeks were fo re- 
markable. The Romans had no heroes among them, fuch as 
Hercules, Achilles, or Ajax : nor does the whole Roman hiftory 
furnifh an example of a general that made war after the manner 
of Alexander the Great. Though their foldiers were as valiant 
as ever the Greeks could pretend to be, the obje& with them 
was the honour of the republic, and not their own perfonal 
praife. Hence, there was lefs fury, and much more cool and 
deliberate valour exercifed by the Romans, than any other nation 
whatever. The paflions of pride, refentment, obitinacy, &c. 
were excited in them, not by the mechanical means of muficand 
dancing, but by being taught that it was their chief honour to 
fight for the republic. It does not however, appear, that the 
Romans were at all lefs capable of being affeéted in this mecha- 
nical manner than the Greeks. When dancing was once intro- 
duced, it had the very fame effeé at Rome as at Athens. 

Among the Jews, dancing feems to have made a part of the 
religious worlhip on fome occafions, as we learn from fome 
paflages inthe Pfalms, though we do not find either that or fing- 
ing pelitively enjoined as a divine precept. In the Chriftian 
churches mentioned in the New Teflament, there is no account 
of dancing being introduced as an aé& of worlhip, though it is 
certain that it was ufed as fuch in after ages. Mr. Gallini tells 
us, that at Leinoges, not long ago, the people ufed to dance the 
reund in the choir of the church which is under the invocation 
of their patron faint; and at the end of each of each pfalm, in- 
flead of the.“* GloriaPatri,” they fung as follows, “ St. 
Marcel, pray for us, and we will dance in honour of you.” 
‘Though dancing would now be looked upon as the higheft degree 
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of prophanation in a religious aflembly, yet it is cetlain, that 
dancing, confidered as an expreflion of joy, is no more a propha- 
nation than finging, or than fimple fpeaking. We have alfo the 
example of David dancing before the ark; but undoubtedly 
fuch a practice is not confiftent with the Chriftian difpenfation. . 

Among the ancients there were no feftivals nor religious. alr 
femblies but what were accompanied with fongs and dances, Lk 
is not held poflible to celebrate any myftery, or to be initiated 
without the intervention of thefe two arts. And they have de- 
fcended to us, and have been improved to an aftonifhing degree 
of refnement in their refpeétive branches. Dancing is an uni 
verfal amufement, but, unlefs on the flage, no more than an 
amufement. There, however, it becomes a fpecies of drama, in 
which aftory is told in aétion, often with a very extraordinary 
efle& upon the mind and affections of the fpe€tators. The hif- 
tory of ballets, and all that regards the mechanical part of the 
art, will be found amply detailed in Mr. Gailini’s work, already 
quoted, and to which we refer the reader for further informa- 
tion. 





Remarks on fome Remains of Antiquity in America. 


LLUSIONS have often been made by travellers, and 

others, to fume remains in America, which appeared to owe 
their original to a people more intimately acquainted with the 
arts of life, than the favage tribes which inhabited this continent 
on its firlt difcovery by the Europeans, or than thofe which are, 
at prefent, fcattered through various parts of its extent. Ina 
{mall work, publifhed in London, in 1787, entitled “* Obferva- 
tions on fome Paris of Natural Hiltory ; to which is prefixed an 
account of feveral remarkable Veitiges of an ancient Date, 
which have Been difcovered m different Parts of America.— 
Part I. By Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, of Philadelphia.” The 
author has colleéted hints of Kalm, Carver, Filfon, and fome 
other travellers, and writers; and has added a plan and defcrip-~ 
tion of a regular work, which he fuppofes to have been a fort?- 
fication, that has been difcovered near the confluence of the 
rivers Ohio and Mufkingum. The remains def{cribed, or alluded 
to,in this publication, are charatiers, or fingular marks, which 
were fuppofed by fome Jefuits who examined them, to be Tar- 
tarian; furrows, as if the land had been ploughed ; a ftone wall, 
mounds of earth, of different forms and fizes; earthern walls 
and ditches, &c. 

The mounds of earth are fuppofed by the author to have been 
defigned for different purpoles; the finaller ones are, evidently, 
tumuli, or repofitories of the dead; and he thinks the larger 
wues, as that of Grave Creck (a branch of the Ohio); many of 
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which are to be feen in Mexico, and in other parts of America, 
were intended to ferve as the bafes of the temples. 

The moft curious part of this little work is the defcription, 
together with the plan, of the fuppofed fortification, above 
alludedto. It is fituated on the eaft fide of the river Mufkin. 
gum, about half a mile above its jun@ion with the river Ohio, 
nearly in the latitude of 39°. 21’, and about 170 miles below 
Fort Pitt, at the confluence of the rivers Alleghaney and Mor- 
faungahela, The town, as it has been fometimes called, is a 
Jarge level, encompailed by walls of a tetragon form, occupying 
apiece of ground about a quarter of a mile fquare. Thefe 
walls are from five toten feet in height, and from twenty to 
forty feet in thicknefs, They are, at prefent, overgrown with 
vegetables of various kinds, and among others, with trees, fome 
of whichare of a very confiderable diameter. Each fide of the 
walls is divided by three chafms, or openings, into four nearly 
equal parts: thefe chafms are direétly oppofite to each other.— 
Within the walls there are three elevations; the largeft of thefe 
is of an oblong form, 74 y ards long g, 44 yards broad, and fix 
feet in height; the fecond is nearly of a fimilar form, 5° yards 
Jong and 4° broad; the third is alfo of an oblong mount, but 
much {maller. Belides thefe three elevations, there is a {mall 
circular mount, placed nearly in the centre of four fmall caves; 
and a femi-circular parapet, which, it is not improbable, may 
have been defigned to guard one of the chafms or openings: 
this parapet has a {mall mount. ‘The author obferves, that the 
three elevations ** confiderably refemble fome of the eminences 
which have been difcovered near the river Miffiffippi,’’ of which 
he has given an account in his publication. 

The fortifications (for a diftinétion has been made between 
them and the town, but we cannot fee with what great propriety) 
are nearly of the fame form as the town, ‘The walls have here, 
alfo, openings; and at each of thefe openings there is one or 
inore of the {mall circular mounts. 

The pyramid is one of the moft confpicuous parts of thefe 
fingular remains. It is of a circular form, 5° feet in height, 39° 
teet in circumference, and 1s {urrounded with a ditch, five feet 
deep, and 15 feet wide: externally to the ditch there is a parapet, 
which is 759 feet in circumference. “* The pyramid, as well 
as the eminences and walls, is now covered with grafles and other 
kinds of vegetables.” Befides thefe, there are feveral other 
eminences, of which we do net think it neceflary to take any 
notice, in this place. 

The author's opinion concerning thefe remains is this: that 
they owe their original to “ the Toltecas, or fome other Mexi- 
can nation,” and that thefe people were probably the defcendants 
of the Danes. The firft part of this conjeéture appears not im- 
probable, if we confider the fimilarity of the Mexican — 
an 
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and fortifications, defcribed by Torquemada, by the Abbe Cla« 
vigero, and by other authors, to thofe of which our author has 
publifhedan account; and, alfo, if we éonfider the tradition 
of the Mexicans, that they came from the north-weft, in which 
great numbers of thefe temains have been difcovered. As to 
the fecond part of this conjeéture, we think it but feebly fup- 
ported, although we are not ignorant that Grotius and other 
writers have endeavoured to prove, that the northern nations of 
Europe had, aétually, fome intercourfe with America, long be- 
fore the time of Columbus. 





MEMOIRS of Mrs. MONTAGUE. 


‘HIS celebrated lady was the reli& of the late Edward Mone 
tague; Efq. of Denton Caftle, in Northumberland, grand- 
fon to the firft Earl of Sandwich, and daughter of Matthew 
Robinfon, Efq. late of Weft Layton, in Yorkfhire, and of Hor- 
ton, in Kent. To the lower claffes fhe was particularly known 
for her benevolence to the poor chimney-fweepers, whom fhe 
annually entertained with roaft-beef and plumb-pudding on 
May-day, on the lawn before her houfe in Portman-fquare, a 
practice which it would be difficult to account for on any other 
principle than that of pure charity. 

She was an excellent fcholar, and poffeffed of a found judg- 
ment and excellent tafte. Her “ Effay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakefpeare,” in anfwer to the frivolous obje&ions 
of Voltaire, muft always rank with the beft illuftrations of the 
tranfcendant powers of our great Englifh poets. It is not an 
elaborate expofition of obfcure paffages, but a comprehenfive 
furvey of the fublimity of his genius, of his profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and of the wonderful refources of his 
imagination. This ellay 1s, we believe, the only work of which 
Mrs. Montague publicly avowed herfelf to be the author; but 
it is well known that the aflifted the firft Lord Lyttelton in the 
compofition of his “* Dialogues of the Dead ;”’ and fome of the 
beft of thofe dialogues, by his lordhhip’s own acknowledgment, 
were the effects of her pen. Lord Lyttelton was very much at- 
tached to her; andif he had been free from matrimonial con- 
neftions, fhe might have commanded his title and fortune. 
Mrs. Montague, however, it was imagined, was attached to 
Pulteney, the famous Ear! of Bath. She accompanied this 
nobleman and his lady on atour through Germany. 

_ Mrs. Montague particularly: excelled in epiftolary compofi- 
tion; and her letters in point of learning, judgment, and 
elegance, far exceed thofe of her namefake, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, even {uppofing that the latter was really the author 
of-the letters attributed to her, which, however, have long been 
known 
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known to be in a great meafure fi@titious. Mrs. Montague was 
a near relation of the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, to 
whofe care fhe devolved in early life, and who fuperintended hee 
education with parental fondnefs. It is faid that fhe made fo 
early a difplay of her tendency to litegature, that fhe had tran. 
ieribed the whole of the Spectators before fhe was eight years 
eld. Incredible as this ftory feems to be (and we confefs it is 
among the moft incredible) it has been attefted by the beft autho. 
rity, and was alwavs folemnly afiimed. by the late Dr. Monfey, 
phyfician of Chelfea College, a particular friend of Dr. Middle. 
ton, andot Mrs. Montague. 

The eptftolary correfpondence that took place between Dr. 
Monfey and Mrs.’ Montague, during her tour in Germany, 
and indeed through the whole of an intercourfe for upward 
of thirty years, aTords proofs of un¢ommon talents, origi- 
nal humour, and acute obfervation on both fides. We fincerely 
hope that thefe letters, or thofe at leaft of Mrs. Montague, will 
be (ubmitted tothe world, as they are faid to contain nothing but 
what would tend to imprefs mankind with high reverence 
tor her capacity, her attainments, and her virtues. In private 
life, {he was an example of liberal difcretion and rational bene- 
volence. Her eftates, about 10,000]. a year, defcend to her 
nephew. 

Dr. Johnfon faid of Mrs. Montague, that “ fhe did not make 
a trade of her wit; but fhe was a very extraordinary woman; fhe 
had aconftant ftream of converfation, and it was always inpreg- 
nated; it had alwavs meaning.’’—Yet to fhow whata different 
Opinion our great critic could give of Mrs. Montague, when the 
fit was upon him, we fhall tran{cribe the following palfage from 
Bofwell’s Life. “‘. Mrs. Montague, a lady diftinguithed for 
having written an Effay on Shakefpeare, being mentioned,— 
Reynolds, (Sir Jofhua) “ Ithink that effay does her honour.” 
Johnfon, * Yes, Sir; it does her honour, but it would do no. 
body elfe honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. But when I 
take up the end of a web, and find it packthread, I do not ex- 
peft, by looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I will ven- 
ture to fay, there is not one fentence of true criticifm in her 
book.” Garrick, “ But, Sir, furely it fhows how much Vol- 
taire has miftaken Shakefpeare, which nobody elfe has done.” 

oe . . 
Johnfon, “ Sir, nobody elfe has thought it worth while. And 
what merit isthere in that ? You may as well praife a {chool- 
mafter for whipping a boy who has conftrued iil, No, Sir, there 
is no real criticif{m in it: none fhowing the beauty of thought, 
as formed on the workings of the hurman heart.’”’—Such was one 
of thofe opinions, into which Dr.« Jounfon was fometimes 
goaded, cither by peevithnefs, or the importunity of his friends. 
Mrs. Montague died Augult 25, 1800, at a very advanced age, 
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FUNERAL CUSTOMS at ALEPPO. 





N perufing the Hiftory of Aleppo, (the principal inhabitants 
of which are Turks) we find the follow ing Curious account 
of the manner of their funeral ceremonies :— 

When a Turk dies, the women begin to (hriek, and continue 
their clamcrous lamentations till the body 1s buried; as foon as 
dead, they immediately wath the corpfe, ftop all its natural paf. 
fages with cotton, and wrap it up ina cotton cloth; then lay it 
ina coflin; at the head is ereéted a fhort ftaff, on which is placed 
a head-drefs fhewing the fex of the deceafed ; the bier is carried, 
in their turns, by almoft all that happen to be prefent: the male 
relations follow it firft, then the females, who fhriek al] the way 
to the mofque, where the imaum fays a fervice: the graves lie 
eaft and welt: they lay the head tothe welt, turning the body on 
the right fide, that the face may lie toward Mecca: the grave is 
below the furface with flat ftones, that the earth may not fall in 
upon the coffin; and the la{t words that are ufed by the imaum 
tothe deceafed, with great folemnity, are as follows: 

“Oh man, from the earth thou waft firft created, and to the 
earth thou doft now return, this grave being the firft flep of thy 
progrefs to the manfions of the other world; if in thy actions 
thou haft been virtuous, thou art abfolved by God; but if, on 
the contrary, thou haft not been fo, the mercy of God is greater 
than all things.”’ 

If Mahometans, who live under a difpenfation fo dark, as it 
re[pects the worfhip of God, poffefs fuch exalted ideas of his 
benevolence, furely if Chriftians in general were to embrace and 
proclaim fentiments proportionably refined, he would foon ap- 
pear to all around like the beauteous fun in the ortent fky, yield- 
ing his genial beams through the chaotic mazes of expanding 
day, until, arrived at his meridian centre, when fhades fhall va- 
nith, and all creation be acquainted with the effulgeat efficacy of 
divine love. 


PICK ann CHUSE. 


N honeft peafant fettled in a {mal! village; where ina fhort 

time he gained the good-will of all his neighbours. He 
had, however, the misfortune to lofe one of his. beft milch cows 
in the firt year, which grieved him exceedingly ; ; while his wife, 
who was an excellent manager, took it to heare fo muc h, that fhe 
abfolutely fell fick, and died. ‘The good man lamented the lofs 
of his helpmate with the mof unaffeéied forrow, and remained 
for fome months quite inconfolable. His neighbours naw 
thought it their duty to reafon him into refignation. ‘ .My 
friend,” faid one of them, “ the wife you have lof was really 
an 
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an excellent woman, but ftill you have a good remedy ; you are 
a young and an honeft man, and you will find no difficulty in 
procuring another. For my part,’’ continued he, “‘ I have 
three daughters, and fhall be happy to call you fon-in-law.” 
Another, on this, offered him his fifter; and a third, his niece. 
“* Good God,” fays the mourner, “ what a ftrange place this 
is, fince a man who lives here had better lofe his wife than his 
cow! My wife is dead, and lo! you tell me I may pick and 
chufe to fupply her place: but when my poor cow died, nobody 
ever thought of offering me another.” 





EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


Fine cart-horfe, nine years old, died a few days fince, and 

as he appeared in good condition until his death, the carcafe 
was opened to difcover the caufe; when, tothe furprife of thofe 
prefent at the inveftigation, near the ftomach was found a folid 
brown ftone, which weighed full 11}1b. nearly tbe fhapeand fize 
of a hatter’s block. On further infpeétion, another was taken 
out about 3lb. weight, and two others yet {maller. It is wonder. 
ful, how the beaft could thrive, or even exift, with fuch a fub- 
fiance and weight near the ventricle of digeftion. The ftones 
are preferved as a veterinary curiolity. 





A SAW IN A SINGULAR SITUATION. 


Carpenter on board a fhip returning froin the Weft Indies, 

having loft his faw, fufpeéted the captain’s fervant, a little 
Negro boy, of having ftolen it. Mungo denied all knowledge 
of the affair, and in this doubtful way the matter remained, when 
the carpenter feeing the lad one day upon deck, exclaimed to a 
brother chip, “ This d d faw fticks in my gizzard.” The 
boy inftantly ran to his mafter, and joyfully cried out, “* Maffa 
me glad, me glad, Mafla! carpenman has find him faw.”—" Ah, 
ha! and where did he find it ?”—"* Yes, Maffa! indeed me tell 
no hie; he fay he found it in kis gizzar.” 








AN UNEXPECTED RETORT. 


Little boy having been much praifed for his quicknefs of 

reply, a gentleman prefent obferved, that when childrea 
were keen in their youth, they were generally ftupid and dull 
when they advanced in years, and vce verfa, ** What a very 
Jenfible boy, Sir, muft you have been, returned the child. 
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Short ACCOUNT of GENERAL COOTE. 


HIS gentleman, at the age of fifteen, left his ftudies at the 
college of Dublin to embrace a military life; he ferved 
with high reputation in the whole American war, and was taken 
prifoner with Lord Cornwallis at the unfortunate convention of 
York-town. Early in the prefent war we find Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Coote commanding the light brigade, which, under.the pre- 
fent Lord (then Sir Charles), Grey, seduced the valuable Wet 
India iflands of Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vins 
cent’s, Tobago, &c. &c. his admirable conduét was, during this 
arduous campaign, moft highly applauded. 

On the appearance of the French in Bantry Bay in 1796, 
General Coote, fortunately for his country, held the command of 
the fouthern diftri€t; his condué& at that time is within our own 
knowledge and recolleétion, and the Britifh empire cannot forget 
that to that conduét it was owing that the f{pirit of fedition which 
actuated the fouthern peafantry was not only awed into tranquil. 
lity, but even afflumed the appearance of the moft ardent loyalty. 

After this fignal fervice, General Coote was appointed to com- 
mand at Dover, from whence he volunteered in the expedition 
to Oftend; in which, having effeéted the great purpofe of de. 
ftroying the communications by water between France and Hole 
land, he was, by the accident of, a change of wind, taken pri- 
foner. When exchanged, General Coote was again appointed 
to a command at Dover, which he once more f{urrendered in or- 
der to obey the call of honour, when chofen to ferve under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby. 





Anfwer, by F. B. Chivers, to Mathematicus’s Queftion; inferted 
September 1, 1801, 


7x 

pet x==the leffer diameter; then——the greater: put alfo 
3 

25x" 

z—=the depth, and m==7854; then per Euclid 47.2, 27-4 





—.2 > 9 

=a’, and per queftion we have 741 x*m.z —-27== a maximum: 
Now find x? in the firft equation, and fubftitute it for its equal in 
the maximum, and we get za°—z*==maximum; which being 
put into fluxions, and properly reduced, z will be found —=28 8; 
therefore the depth is 28,8; greater diameter, 56,9; and the lef. 
fer ave 24,4, the dimenfions of the fruftrum required.— 


Vol. 38. 2A Anfwer, 
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grfwer, by L. H. of Exeter, to R. Thomas's Charade, inferted June 29. 


AS I to choofe a birth, d’ye fee, 
A BOAT-SWAIN I fhould like to be. 


*¢* Similar anfwers have been received from T. Webber, jun. of Tiverton; 
H. Hamphreys, J. Squance, .W. Harris, jun. and P. Gove, of Exeter; Ser- 
jeant Towning, of the Fifehead Volunteers; P. X. Y. G. Badcock, of the 
Moutehole Volunteers; W. Bickham, jan. of Athburton; and J. Whittle, 
of Upway. 





Anfwer, by E. Penny, of Aftburton, to M. L's Rebus, inferted July 6. 


Jar for fruit I think will fuir ; 
hat’s paft is Gone, ’tis plain; 
xpunge the £, and then, I fay, 
.- JARGON is what you mean, 


ir We have received the like anfwerfrom L.H. J. een Thomas 
Whicker, and Henry Humphries, of Exeter; A. L. of Poole; Serjeant 
Towning, of the Fivehead. Volusteers; W. Bickham, jun of Athburton; 
F, Carter, jun.of Launcefton; J. R. Toulmin; S.B. aod W. Chudleigh, of 
Newton Buthel. 





A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, Jun. of Afiurion. 


VA HER my firft, from pole to pole, 
\ Shjnes wigh undiminith’d ray, 
And illumes this earthly ball, 

Which revolveth every day. 
From the beauteous eaflern fkies 

She, begigs her morning tour ; 

"er my next the fhadow flies, 

And revolveth every hour. 
You my ufeful whole may fcan, 

In this hyperborean clime ; 
*Tis awell concerted plan 

To regulate the courfe of time, 








4A REBUS, by W. Harris, Jun. of Exeter. 


vs wits of renown, pray attend to my lore, 

A dwelling-place firh you maf Mrive to explore; 
Then a part of yourfelf, with precifion, you'll trace, 
Which you’ll findgo be nearly allied to the face ; 

A favour next mention, which Heaven doth beftow, 
Tho’ ’tis fometimes the caufe both of forrow and woe: 
An hero, in this combination, you’ll view, 

Whofe {kill hath incseas’d Britain’s glory.—Adieu ! 





A REBUS, by W. Chudleigh, of Newton Bu/fhel. 


Famous centaur firft {eleé ; 

The Delphic fiby! recolleat; 
A king of Pontus now explain, 
iWho was by Oxylochus flain ; 
Antenor’s fon next {crutinize ; 
A prieft of Bacchus laft devile: 
Join tl’ initials, then you'll {ee 
An ifle of great celebrity, 

6 POETRY, 
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The WHEAT-EAR, and the FARMER’s BOY. 
By R. BLroomrie tp. 


Sgr up from broad rank blades that droop below, 
©) The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful bow; 
With milky kernels farting, full weigh’d down, 
Ere yet the fun hath ting’d tts head with brown. 
Whilft thoufands in a flock tor ever gay, 
Loud chirping fparrows welcome in the day; 
And from the mazes of the leafy thorn, 
Drop one by one upon the bending corn. 

Giles with a pole affails their clofe retreats, 
And round the grafs-grown dewy border beats; 
On either fide, compleatly overfpread, 

Here branches bend, there corn o’ertops his heads 
Green covert hail! for thro’ the varying year, 
No towns fo fweet, no fcene to him fo dear. 
Here wifdom’s placid eye delighted fees 
His frequent intervals of lonely eafe; 

And with one ray his infanrfoul infpires, 
uft kindling there ber ngver dy iny fires; 
Vhere folitude derives peculiar charnis, 
And heav’n-direéted thoughts his bofom warms. 
qua where the parting bough, light fhadows play, 
carce in the fhade, nor in the fcorching day ; 
Stretch’d on the turf, he lies, a purpled bed, 
Where {warming infe@s creep around his head. 
The {mall duft-colour’d beetle climbs with pain, 
O’er the {mooth plantain-leaf, a fpacious plain, 
Thence higher ftill, by countlefs fleps convey’d, 
He gains the fummit of a fhiv’ nig blade, 
And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 
Exulting in his diftance from the ground 
The tender {peckled moth here dancing feen, 
The vaulting grafsfhopper ot glofly green; 
And all prolific fummer’s fporting train, 
Their little lives by various pow'rs fuftain, 

But what can unaffiftled vifion do? 

What but recoil where moft it would purfue ; 
His patient gaze but finit with a fizh, 

When mufic waking fpeaks the fky lark nigh. 
Joft farting from the corn fhe cheerly fings, 
And trufts, with confcious pride, her downy wings, 
Sull louder breathes, andin the face of day 
Mounts up, and calls on Giles to mark her way. 
Clofe to his eyes his hat he inflant bends, 

And forms a friendly telefcope, that lends 

Juft aid enough to dull the glaring lighr, 

And place the wandering bird before his Gght 3 
Yet oft beneath a cloud the {weeps along, 

Loft for a while, yet pours her varied fong. 

He views the fpot, and as the cloud moves by, 
Again the flretches up the clear blue fky; 

er form, her motion, undiftinguifh’d quite, 

Save when fhe wheels direét from fhade to light, 
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The flutt’ring fongfirefs a mere [peck became; 
Like fancy’s bubbles floating in a dream, 

He fees ber yet, but yielding to repofe, 
Unwitingly his jaded eyelids clofe. 

Delicious ileep! From fleep who could forbear, 
With no more guilt than Giles, and no more care? 
Peace o’er his flumber waves her guardian wing, 
Nor confcience once difturbs him with a fling ; 

He wakes refrefh’d from ev'ry trivial pain; 

And takes his pole and brufhes round again. 
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An ADDRESS te CONSTANCY. 


OME heav’nly nymph, and let thy bounteous hand 
Bedeck my path with flow’rs of lively hue; 

Whole aromatic leaves breathe more perfumes 
Than India’s fhore—fuch flow’rs as never fade; 
But as they live become more beautiful. 
If bigh exalted on the hill of fame, J 
Or plung’d in depths of woe, be thou my guide. 
Tell me, O! tell me, whither fhall I view 
Thy endlefs charms? Say—on the fea-beat fhore, 
Where the rough waves with fullen fury dafh, 
And oft retreat, but only to return? 
Or where the fountain (a perpetual {pring) 
For ever riles from the verdant dale, 
And falls to form a flrange variety 
Of pure meandering fireams? Or muff I gaze 
On yon vaft orb that has for ages fhone, 
And fill with glory thines? Or trembling fink 
Deep in the thoughts of vaft eternity ? 
Ab! wherefoe’er thou art, in Heaven or earth, 
Approach with {miles, and place thy brilliant throne 
Within the bofom of a faithful friend ; 
Then hope fhall bloom afrefh; and black defpair 
Shrink like the night before the morning fun. 
Thy foft melodious voice fhall foothe my woes, 
And, like the warblings of the feather’d choir, 
Borne on the zephyrs of the verdant grove, 
Swell my fad bofom with unthought of charms, 
And teach me toadore thee more and more. 


F. H. 
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LINES written the MORNING after a STORM. 


H me! how chang’d is every vernal f{cene ! 
What dread @efiru@ion fpreads the garden o’er! 
Each tree, exch fhrub, once deck'd in lovely green, 
Now droop their leaves, condemn’d to rife no more. 


Behold the fweet, and once delightful flow’r, 
Torn from its root, and blown with rage away, 
That in the limit of a fbort-liv’d hour, 
Bloom’d like the fpring—but only to decay. 


In vain our hearts with pitying forrows bleed, 
In vain the lofs of opening plants bemoan, 

For men themfelves, who mourn the rueful deed, 
Can fearcely call a ingle hour their own, 


CONSTANTIWUS. 
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